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LEADING ARTICLES—August 6, 1926 
BRITISH LABOR MOVEMENT 
PAID TO BEAT UNION MEN ; 
EQUITY COURTS AND CRIMINAL LAW 
FACTIONAL FIGHTS IN UNIONS : 
SENTIMENT AND SENSE 
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ARABIC 
ARMENIAN 
BOHEMIAN 
CHINESE 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN 
DANISH 
FINNISH 
FRENCH 
GAELIC 
GERMAN 
GREEK 
HUNGARIAN 
ITALIAN 


JAPANESE 
JEWISH 
MAURI 
NORWEGIAN 
PATOIS 
PHILIPPINE 
POLISH 
PORTUGUESE 
RUSSIAN 
SPANISH 
SWEDISH 
TURKISH 
WELSH 


T is interesting that the 26 foreign lan- 
guages listed above are spoken by 
different members of The Emporium 


staff. 


size of this great store. 
a cosmopolitan city in itself. 


It impresses one again of the huge 


The Emporium is 
A melting 


pot of ideas, methods, nationalities and 
personalities, striving for one purpose. 
That of better serving you with merchan- 


dise. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Labor Council Directory 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 
—Market 56. 
(Please notify Clarion of any Change.) 
ery 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 
Meet Tuesdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Tuesdays 8 p. m., 
108 Valencia. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robert Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 

Bakers No, 24—Meet 1st and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet lst and 3rd Mondays, 
112 Valencia. 

Beer Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd Tuesday. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 230 
Jones, 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, Labor Temple, 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission. Meet 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, 
Temple. 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. 

Brewery Workmen No. 
Labor Temple. 

Broom ) akers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
ple, 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sta. 


Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 8rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 
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7—Meet 3rd Thursday, 
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Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Econ- 
omy Hall, 143 Albion Ave, 


Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Commercial Telegraphers—Meet 1st Mondays, 274 
Russ Bldg. 


Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1146 
Market. 


Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxillary—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Sec., Ivan Flamm, 261 Octavia 
St., Apt. 4. 

Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 
Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 


Ege Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Elevator Constructors and Operators—Méet Ist 
and 3rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 


Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 


Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meet every other Wednes- 
day, 59 Clay. 


Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Thursday, 
Temple. 


Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 
Thursdays at 5 p. m., 
Temple, 


Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. 

Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Sec., John Coward, 
R. F. D. 1, Box 137, Colma, Cal. Meets 1st 
and 3rd Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. 8. F. 

Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Label Sectieon—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 


Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


Laber 


131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
2nd at 8 p.m., Labor 
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Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 8rd 


Mondays, Labor Temple. 
Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 635a 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Longshore Lumbermen—Meet 1st and 3rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet 
Temple. 

Mailers No. 18—Sec., C. W. von Ritter, 3431 Mis- 
sion St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 


Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 

Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth St. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 

Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple, 

Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 

Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday ot 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Sec., 
Andover. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, 
Temple, 

Post Office Laborers—Sec., 
Steiner St. 

Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan, 
3300 16th St. 

Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet 1st and 3rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Wednesdays, Labor 


and 3rd Mondays, 


Labor 


W. Wilgus, 461 
Labor 


Wm. O’Donnell, 212 


2nd and 4th 
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The 1927 5-tube Receiving 


Set, which i incorporates the 
latest and best in radio en- 


Pay 
$9.85 


Monthly 


Home installation within our delivery 
radius included in purchase price. 


HALE’S 


RADIO SALES DIVISION 
SAN FRANCISCO 


San Jose 


Riggers and 
Steuart. 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacifio—Meets Mondays, 

59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 

Ship Clerks—10 Embarcadero. 

Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday. Labor Tem- 
ple, 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 8rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple . 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 8rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 29—Meet Ist Saturday, 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. Sweeney, 
Walnut, Alameda, Cal. 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Theatrical Stag Employees—Meet Ist Saturday, 
230 Jones, 


Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple, 
Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 
Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 3, Groveland, Calif. 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 
8rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Upholsterers No. 28—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Watchmen No. 
Bosworth. 

Waiters No. 
Market. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p.m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m, 1171 
Market. 

Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th St. 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 


Michael Hoffman, 


1528 


15689—Sec., E. Counihan, 106 
Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 


30—Wednesdays, 3 p.m., 1256 
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X. THE MILITANT UNIONS. 

With the fall of the Labor government late in 
1924 and the return of a large Conservative ma- 
jority to Parliament, industrial issues once more 
came to the forefront with British labor, for it 
was obvious that Labor could for a time do little 
to put through its reorganization campaign in 
face of the government’s steam-roller majority, 
and meanwhile a large scale employers’ offensive 
against union standards was threatening. The 
general council of the Trades Union Congress, 
which had been kept somewhat in the background 
by the prominence of the political chiefs while the 
Labor party was in office, now secured the center 
of the stage, and it soon became evident that, in 
contrast to the cautious conservatism of the Labor 
party leadership, the unions were being driven to 
a course of militant industrial action and corre- 
spondingly radical pronouncements. 

The comparatively radical trend of the trade 
union movement from now on was due partly to 
the widespread disappointment with the slowness 
of parliamentary reform, but chiefly to the menac- 
ing industrial situation. Unemployment—with the 
number of idle ranging between a million and a 
million and a half for a number of years—showed 
no signs of diminishing, and besides lowering the 
resistance of the unions was draining their funds. 
A special unemployment conference of the unions 
in July, 1925, revealed the fact that during the 
existing trade crisis they had had to pay out as 
much as $150,000,000 from their funds to un- 
employed members. The miners were hit not 
only by the general depression but also by a loss 
of coal markets in France and Italy, due to the 
Dawes plan for German reparations, and the 
textile workers were suffering from the competi- 
tion in the growing textile industries of India, 
Japan and China. 

Attacks Planned. 

Meanwhile the employers were planning a gen- 
eral attack on the already meager standards of the 
British workers. The mine owners were demand- 
ing lower wages and longer hours, the railroad 
companies a general wage cut, the metal trades 
employers a lengthening of hours and reduction 
of overtime rates, and the textile employers a 
five per cent wage cut. 

This wholesale offensive of the employers was 
met by an increasing solidification of the union 
ranks, for it became obvious that the defeat of 
one section of the workers would merely increase 
the power of the attack on the next. One of the 
first indications of this urge for a united front of 
the unions was the agitation for an industrial 
alliance initiated by the Miners’ Federation, 


The miners have long held a key position in 
British industry, their union, with close on a 
million members, being by far the largest in the 
country, and their advance or retreat has usually 
determined that of the whole movement. In 1921 
the failure of the railwaymen and_ transport 
workers to help the striking miners, through the 
breakdown of the Triple Alliance, meant defeat 
not only for the miners but for the whole move- 
ment, for the employers’ offensive was immedi- 
ately extended to the other unions. 


The lesson of 1921 was remembered in 1925, and 
the miners called for the formation of a new 
alliance that should stand the strain better than 
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the old Triple Alliance. In spite of energetic 
agitation on the part of the miners’ leaders, the 
new alliance was not formed in time to meet the 
mining crisis at the end of July, and when a 
constitution was finally agreed upon, although 
most of the large unions signified their adherence, 
it was severely handicapped by the withdrawal 
of one of the most important unions, the National 
Union of Railwaymen. Meanwhile, however, the 
unity agitation was bearing fruit in the increased 
prestige of the general council of the Trades 
Union Congress, and it was this body that actually 
fulfilled, in July, 1925, and May, 1926, the func- 
tions for which the alliance had been intended. 
Councils Of Action. 

Locally the movement for a united front of the 
unions found expression in the springing up of 
councils of action in a number of industrial cen- 
ters. These committees, formed by local trades 
councils, were chiefly of agitational value, and 
their existence was often haphazard and_ short- 
lived. It was not until the general strike of 1926 
that the importance of such bodies was fully 
realized, for then the emergency suddenly called 
them into existence in every center, whether under 
the name of strike committees or councils of action, 
and with hardly a moment’s notice they were 
called upon to bear the full brunt of making the 
general strike effective. 

Also 1925 brought a considerable increase of 
left wing influence within the unions. Left 
wing groups had long existed within the individual 
unions under the name of “ginger” or “forward” 
groups, but an effort was now made to organize 
such elements on a national scale in the national 
minority movement. This movement, under the 
leadership of the veteran trade union agitator, 
Tom Mann, led the agitation for the formation of 
councils of action, and included among its aims 
reorganization of the unions on a shop com- 
mittee basis, amalgamation of existing craft unions 
into industrial unions, and the realization of inter- 
national trade union unity. The minority move- 
ment increased its membership considerably dur- 
ing the year, affiliating a number of local unions 
and labor bodies, including the London and Glas- 
gow trades councils, and its conference in August 
1925, claimed to represent through delegates pres- 
ent some million trade unionists. Although a 
large number of its aims were indorsed by the 
Scarborough Trades Union Congress, as the offi- 
cial policy of the movement, when presented by 
unions affiliated to the Trades Union Congress 
the minority movement itself is purely of an un- 
official character, and indeed has incurred the dis- 
favor of the greater part of the union officialdom., 

“International Unity.” 

International trade union unity was another 
union slogan that came into prominence after the 
fall of the Labor government. Unlike the Ameri- 
can labor movement, British labor adopted a 
sympathetic attitude towards the Russian revolu- 
tion from the start, and this sympathy was con- 
siderably increased by the report of the official 
Trades Union Congress delegation which visited 
Russia late in 1924. Further than this, the British 
workers were suffering severely from the competi- 
tion of underpaid labor both in Europe and the 
Orient, and it was felt that the bringing of the 
Russian trade unions into a unified international 
movement would aid materially in healing the 
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breeches between rights and lefts that had so 
weakened the continental unions, in promoting a 
world drive for the raising of labor standards, 
and in aiding the organization of the hideously 
exploited workers of the east. To achieve these 
ends the British Trades Union Congress entered 
into close friendly relations with the Russian trade 
union moyement and has since co-operated with it 
in agitating for a unified international trade union 
movement. 
A Rift Appears. 

A certain rift existing between the militant trade 
union leaders and the more cautious political 
leaders showed itself in a number of instances in 
1925. The Trades Union Congress reported on 
the alleged Zinovieff letter, which played such a 
disastrous part in the 1924 elections, a report 
which showed the letter to be a forgery and calied 
for a Labor party investigation, was a scarcely 
veiled hit at MacDonald’s bungling of the issue. 
The Dawes plan was another issue between the 
party and the unions, the miners, for example, 
wholeheartedly opposing it as one of the causes of 
their ills. Again, a referendum of the miners’ 
union showed a large majority against any com- 
pensation for royalties in the event of nationaliza- 
tion of the mines, in opposition to the official 
Labor party stand for full compensation. 

These are but one or two instances of a general 
tendency on the part of the unions to adopt a 
more radical stand than the Labor party, and a 
short-lived movement was even started among 
some trade union circles, not otherwise noted for 
radicalism, to bring the Labor party more closely 
under trade union control, from which it had been 
thought to be slipping. In the matter of the 
British empire a vivid contrast between the trade 
union and political leaders was presented at a 
conference of labor delegates from all over the 
empire in London during August, 1925, which may 
be taken as typical of the differences in their 
pronouncements at this time. While Ramsay 
MacDonald, representating the official Labor party 
attitude, referred to the British empire in terms 
of “the co-operative unity of nations and coming 
nations,” Swales and Purcell, chairman and vice- 
chairman, respectively, of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, both as a means of exploitation and a source 
of war. 

Late in the summer of 1925 the united front 
move of the unions was put to a test. On July 
24 a great conflict broke out in the wool textile 
industry, involving a strike of 130,000 workers 
against a 5 per cent wage cut, and this was soon 
overshadowed by the mining crisis which came 
to a head on July 31. The mine owners had given 
notice to terminate their agreement with the union 
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at this date, and their insistence on longer hours 
and lower wages rallied the whole movement to 
the miners’ support. The miners’ union placed its 
unreservedly in the hands of the general 
council of the Trades Union Congress, and this 


Case 


body was called upon to show its mettle as the 
“general staff” of British labor, with the agree- 
ment of its affiliated unions it called for an em- 
bargo on coal by all unions affected, should the 


miners be locked out. 


Government Steps In. 

This embargo, if put into effect, would have re- 
sulted in something like a general strike, and the 
exhibition of union solidarity and determination 
involved in the general council’s action saved the 
day for the miners. The government stepped in 
immediately to induce the mine owners to call off 
lockout by offering them a nine months’ 
subsidy. The textile strike, in which the general 
council also co-operated closely with the unions, 


their 


resulted shortly after in a victory for the strikers, 
who returned to at their old scale. The 
general offensive of the employers was checked 
for awhile, for the moral effect of these victories 
was of aid to other unions, notably the railway- 


work 


men and building workers, in warding off threat- 
ened wage cuts without a strike. 


Next—The Scarborough Trades Union Congress 
and the Liverpool Labor party conference. 
&S- 


SUNLIGHT AND HEALTH*. 
By the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor. 


7. THE SPRING SUN BATH FOR THE 
BABY. 

As the spring days get warmer, usually by the 
first of April, the area of the baby’s skin exposed 
to the sun may be increased by rolling up the 
sleeves to the elbow, for five or ten minutes, Each 
thereafter the duration of the sun bath on 
head and arms may be increased five or ten min- 
utes, the amount depending on the rapidity with 
which pigmentation or tanning takes place. Early 
in April, depending somewhat on the climate or 


week 


weather, the stockings may be taken off, at first 
one at a time, later both together, for five or ten 
minutes each, thus exposing the leg and knee to 
the sun. The period of exposure of the legs must 
five or ten minutes weekly thereafter. 
By approximately the middle of May, when the 
baby’s arms and legs have become accustomed 
to the sun baths and are tanned, more of the 
body can be exposed. The jacket and dress may 
be taken off for five minutes each day for a week, 
thus exposing the shoulders and neck as well as 
the arms and legs. 


increase 


As with the arms and legs 
the period of exposure of the neck and shoulders 
should or ten minutes each week. 
By the end of May the sun bath may be given 
with all clothes off except the band and diaper, 
and by the first or second week of June the baby 
may receive complete sun baths with no clothing. 
Care must be taken to gradually accustom each 
new part of the skin to the sunlight by starting 
with five-minute exposure and increasing by five 
or ten minute amounts each week. By the first 
of June the face, head, arms, and legs may be 
exposed for approximately an hour, whereas the 
complete sun bath, including the trunk, will only 
last five or ten minutes. By the end of June, 
however, the complete sun bath may be given 
for from one-half to a whole hour. 


increase five 


*Syndicated to this newspaper by the Children’s 
Department, United States Department of Labor. 
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Demand the union label, card and button when- 
ever you are spending your union-earned money. 
Be a genuine trade unionist at all times. 


JUSTLY DESPISE SCABS. 

Men are fighting for the beginnings of industrial 
self-government. If the world were wise, that 
fight woud be made easier for them. But it is 
not wise. Few of us care for ten minutes in a 
month about these beginnings or what they 
promise. And so the burden falls entirely upon 
the workers who are directly concerned. They 
have got to win civilization, they have got to take 
up the task of fastening a workers’ control upon 
business. 

No wonder they despise the scab. He is justly 
despised. Far from being the independent, liberty- 
loving soul he is sometimes painted, the scab is 
a traitor to the economic foundations of democracy. 
He makes the basic association of men difficult. 
He is an indigestible lump in the common life, and 
it is he who generates nine-tenths of the violence 
of labor disputes. 

Democracies of working have to fight 
him out of sheer self-protection, as a nation has 
to fight a mutiny, as doctors have to fight a 
quack. The clubbing of scabs is not a pretty 
thing; the importation of scabs is an uglier one. 
It is perhaps true that there is, as ex-President 
Eliot said, no such thing as peaceful picketing. 
There is no such thing as a peaceful coast defense 
of a gentlemanly border patrol. The picket line 
is to these little economic democracies the guardian 
of their integrity, their chief protection from for- 
eign invasion—Walter Lippmann, Editor, New 
York World. 


men 
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AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 


New York City garment manufacturers join 
strikers of International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union in stopping production to force settlement. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers sells 
Equitable building in New York City at good 
profit. 

Philadelphia judge urges a Mussolini for the 
United States to compel respect for laws. 

Federal Reserve Board reports rise in industrial 
activity over July, 1925; eastern railroads report 
increased earnings for first half of year. 

Dynamite forgotten 15 years in quarry at Stras- 
burg Junction, Va., is set off by lightning and kills 
five workers. 

Paris police break up street demonstration by 
state employees seeking higher pay. 

Robert T. Lincoln, last surviving son of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, dies at age of 83. 

George Bernard Shaw, famous author and wit, 
attacks British government and expresses hope 
Labor party will soon be in power again, at big 
dinner in honor of his seventieth birthday. 

United States Department of Commerce reports 
commercial activity in 1925 “reached the highest 
levels ever attained in our history.” 

National Seamen’s Union of Great Britain with- 
draws from International Transport Workers’ 
Federation on ground federation is more of a 
political association than a trade union. 

> 

Demand the union label, card and button when- 
ever you are spending your union-earned money. 
Be a genuine trade unionist at all times. 
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THE PEOPLE. 
By Tommasco Campanella. 
(Italian philosopher, 1568-1639. Translated by 

John Addington Symonds.) 
The people is a beast of muddy brain 
That knows not its own strength and therefore 

stand 

Loaded with wood and stone; the powerless hands 
Of a mere child guide it with bit and rein; 
One kick would be enough to break the chain, 
But the beast fears, and what the child demands 
It does; nor its own terror understands, 
Confused and stupified by bugbears vain. 
Most wonderful! With its own hand it ties 
And gags itseli—gives itself death and war 
For pence doled out by kings from its own store. 
Its own are all things between earth and heaven; 
But this it knows not; and if one arise 
To tell this truth, it kills him unforgiven. 
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Union House Union Clerks 


Demand the Label 


We have every item of Men’s Apparel 
from Sox to Suits with the United 
Garment Workers’ Label 


Johnson’s 


2554 MISSION STREET | 
Next to New Mission Theatre 
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WHITTHORNE 
& SWAN 


Can and Do 
Undersell 


on good, clean, 
staple merchandise 


MISSION STREET, NEAR 22ND 


Formerly Davis’ Department Store 
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Friday, August 6, 1926 


THE LABOR CLARION 


NON-PARTISAN COMMITTEE. 


Minutes of Second Session of Convention Held 
Saturday Evening, July 31, 1926. 
Called to order at 8:15 P. M. 
William P. Stanton. 


Minutes of the previous session held Saturday, 
July 17, 1926, read and approved. 

Secretary submitted written report of Com- 
mittee of Seven, appointed by the chairman pur- 
suant to authority of the previous session, and 
consisting of Delegates John A. O’Connell, George 
Flatley, M. S. Maxwell, James Dewey, Harry A, 
Milton, Fred P. Nicholas, and T. C. Meagher. 
Said report read in substance as follows: 

“Your Subcommittee of Seven has investigated 
the records of all candidates for legislative offices 
in and for the City and County of San Francisco, 
to be voted for at the coming primary election, 
and has also called before it all such candidates 
and questioned each one personally as to his 
attitude on the most vital matters of public policy 
affecting labor at the present time. 


by Chairman 


“As result of our investigation we submit 
recommendations in the form of a printed ballot 
containing the names of all candidates for the 
various legislative offices in the San Francisco 
district. The first name under each of the offices 
designated is printed in capital black letters, and 
such name is the one recommended by the sub- 
committee for indorsement by the convention.” 

After the reading of the report the chairman 
and vice-chairman appointed the following Elec- 
tion Committee to conduct the election for indorse- 
ment of candidates by the convention, 
J. Murphy, F. Dumond, John C. Daly, 
Maloney, W. G. ,Desepte, J. Kilsby, 
Dermott, Joe Tuite, J. Oberleitner. 


The ballots were thereupon given out by roll 
call of delegates, and after being marked secretly 
by each delegate, they were deposited by roll call 
in the bollot box. The Election Committee pro- 
ceeded to the count, and submitted its report show- 
ing that the recommendations of the Sub-com- 
mittee of Seven were each and all concurred in 
by the delegates. 


namely: 
Thomas 
Tom Mc- 


The chairman then declared that the convention 
had duly indorsed the following candidates to be 
voted on for at the ensuing primary election, to 
be held August 31, 1926, to wit: 

For Congressman—Fourth District, Sylvain J. 
Lazarus; Fifth District, Richard J, Welch. 

For State Senator—Eighteenth District, 
Canepa; Twentieth District, P. J. Gray; Twenty- 
second District, J. J. Crowley; 
District, Daniel C. Murphy. 


Victor 


Twenty-fourth 


For Assemblyman—Twenty-first District, Fred 
C. Hawes; Twenty-second District, James C. 
Flynn; Twenty-third District, Joseph F, Burns; 


Twenty-fourth District, Thomas J. 
Twenty-fifth District, William B. 
Twenty-sixth District, Ray 
seventh District, Leland R. 
eighth District, Edgar C. Levey; Twenty-ninth 
District, Harry F. Morrison; Thirtieth District, 
Robert B. Fry; Thirty-first District, B. J. Feigen- 
baum; Thirty-second District, James A. Miller; 
Thirty-third District, Charles A. Oliva. 

There 
session, 


P. M. 


Lenahan; 
Hornblower; 
Williamson; Twenty- 
Jacobson; Twenty- 


being no further business before the 
the convention then adjourned at 10:45 
Fraternally submitted, 


JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
BAY DISTRICT CLERKS. 


Members of the various retail, shoe and grocery 
clerks’ unions in the bay district will join in a 
“get-together” picnic to be held at Neptune Beach, 
Alameda, next Sunday, August 8. The affair will 
be under the auspices of the Retail Clerks District 
Council, and will be featured by an extensive pro- 
gram of athletic events and sports. 


SSS ss a 


PAID TO BEAT UNION MEN. 

A blow to charges that Carpenters’ Union offi- 
cials instigated attacks on non-union carpenters 
was struck Tuesday in the hearing of the injunc- 
tion action brought by 23 non-union contractors 
before Superior Judge Walter E. Herzenger, fol- 
lowing testimony given at Monday’s sessions that 
Industrial Association guards conspired to “beat 
up” union leaders. 

Four union officials testified that they had re- 
peatedly warned their men to refrain from violence 
of any kind in connection with the strike, refuting 
charges of the plaintiffs that strike outbreaks were 
instigated by these same officials. 

F. C. Daniels, a union carpenter, testified to 
having been beaten by two Industrial Association 


guards in his home on Spreckels street during 
May. 


Union officials who testified included George 
Cook, former president of Carpenters’ local 2164; 
William Packard, president of local 483: Fred H. 
Fewster, business agent of No. 2164, and Fred P. 
Nicholas, president of the District Council, 
was put on the stand shortly 
recess. 


who 
before the noon 


I’. E. Lawson, former president of Carpenters’ 
local 483, was the last to appear Monday. He 
declared that officials of all carpenters’ organiza- 
tions had repeatedly warned their men against acts 
of violence. 

The principal witnesses at the Monday afternoon 
session of the injunction action were Harry Smith, 
3335 13th street, and Kenneth W. Sanderson, 140 
Ellis street, former Industrial Association guards. 

Smith testified of daily meetings of an Industrial 
Association “committee” at the Palace Hotel, at- 
tended by James Brennan, one of the association’s 
attorneys, and others, from which lists of union 
men “to be beaten up” were issued to John “Black 
Jack” Jerome, for whom Smith said he worked. 
Among the proposed victims whose names Smith 
said he remembered were a man named Daniels, 
living on street, and A. J. Gallaway, 
business agent for one of the unions. He was 
given a total of 14 names of men to attack, he said. 


Spreckels 


The guards were also given lists of automobiles 
belonging to union men, which they were in- 
structed to upset on the streets, and beat the occu- 
pants, Smith said. 


“ 


He also told of having been 
sample” blackjack by 
being instructed to have 


given a Jerome, and of 
“more made like it.” 
One of the particular incidents which he stressed 
was an expedition of guards to the home of the 
man Daniels, in which he and a guard named 
Dooley attacked Daniels with a whisky bottle and 
beat him. He said that his employer had a “ 
ule of prices” 


sched- 
for beatings administered to union 
men, which ranged from $10 to $50, according to 
whom the victims were and how badly they were 
beaten. The price on the heads of business agents 
was greater, he said. 

After being arrested in connection with strike 
trouble, he told of being given $200 through an 
attorney, and instructed to “ 
self” 


take a ride for your- 
to Los Angeles or Reno for two weeks, 

Sanderson told of going to the Industrial Asso- 
ciation offices with Jerome, and after Waiting in 
a hall, being given a list of names and instructed 
to hire several men “with nerve” and an auto- 
mobile as a “flying squadron” to beat union men. 

“And who were the men whose names were 
given you in this laudable work,” Attorney Alex- 
ander O’Grady asked Sanderson. 

He recalled the names of H. Sandstrom, 695 
Fulton street; August Swanson, 1102 Scott street; 
T. W. Quinn, 147 Maynard street; H. W. Scott, 
2897 Folsom street, and a man whose name he 
did not recall, living at 1409 Webster street, among 
others. He named Howard Krewson and A. 


Anderson as two of the four aides engaged to help 
him in the “beatings.” 
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Demand the union bal card and button when- 
ever you are spending your union-earned money. 
Be a genuine trade unionist at all times. 
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GEO. P. MARTIN 


OPTOMETRIST AND OPTICIAN 
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“DON’T FORGET 100% UNION” 


TEMPLE GRILL 


2974 Sixteenth at Capp, Next to Labor Temple 
Special Lunch Daily, 11 A. M. to 2 P. M—40c 
Our Coffee is Unsurpassed 
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THE LABOR CLARTON 


Friday, August 6, 1926 


EQUITY COURTS AND CRIMINAL LAW. 

Sitting as a court of equity, Common Pleas 
Judge Thomas D. Finletter refused to enjoin the 
Philadelphia Sesquicentennial from operating on 
Sundays. 

The plaintiffs claimed that the exposition man- 
agement was violating criminal law. 

“This is a court of equity,” said Judge Fin- 
letter. “Ii the law is being violated, it is up to 
police officials to enforce it, and if the law needs 


strengthening that is a matter for the state 
Legislature.” 
The court’s position is unassailable. It accords 


with the purposes and limitations of equity courts, 
that have been clearly defined for hundreds of 
years. 

From its inception, nearly half a century ago, 
the American Federation of Labor has urged the 
position held by Judge Finletter—that equity can- 
not apply in criminal cases, or where the plaintiff 
has other remedies at law. 

Times without number organized labor has in- 
sisted that if workers violate law, that is a matter 
for police officials and not for the equity judge 
and his star chamber methods. 

But workers’ opponents refuse to discuss the 
issue from the standpoint of principle. 

Employers and their judicial agents know the 
application of criminal law in times of industrial 
disputes does not serve their purpose. It is too 
slow. 

Strikes cannot be smashed quickly when workers 
are assumed to be innocent until proven guilty— 
as is every other person, even though he has a 
long and mean criminal record. 

To accord strikers their Constitutional guar- 
antees, as Judge Finletter insists the exposition 
management is entitled to, is not a strike-breaking 
device. The injunction serves that purpose. 

Under the labor injunction, the judge orders 
sweeping arrests and compels the accused to prove 
to his satisfaction why they should not be fined 
or jailed. This reverses the theory of American 
jurisprudence—that the state, and not the accused, 
must prove guilt. 

“But if the workers violate no law, why should 
they object to the injunction?” defenders of this 
writ ask, with an air of simplicity and innocence. 

They well know that workers are enjoined from 
doing acts that are legal if no strike exists. To 
serve his purpose the injunction judge calls these 
acts “violation of law.” But they could not stand 
the test if workers were accorded Constitutional 
rights. 

The labor injunction is so glaringly unjust that 
its defenders make no serious attempt to defend 
it. They confuse the issue by shouting that 
“workers seek license to violate law.” 

It is the injunction judge who practices anarchy. 
He ignores Constitutional guarantees that all men 
are equal before the law. 

His claim that property is endangered in strike 
times is no defense. The law provides for the 
protection of property. To harm property is a 
violation of criminal law. This can be punished 
in criminal courts, as Judge Finletter points out. 

Let those who discuss the present country-wide 
tendency to ignore law, note the practice of judges 
who sit as courts of equity in strike times. 

Let them study how the injunction judge is a 
factor in undermining a judicial structure that is 
essential to a self-governing people. 

2. 


They tell this one on “Brick” Muller, famous 
University of California football star. It 
that “Brick” was studying medicine. 


seems 
One of the 
textbooks dealing with the chest was written by 
a Dr. Hare. An oral quiz was in progress, but 
“Brick” was thinking of the gridiron. Failing to 
answer the questions which were being shot at 
him, he raised the professor’s ire, and in despera- 
tion the prof. asked, “Mr. Muller, have you read 
“Hare on the Chest’?” 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Brazil—- _Immigrants— According to Brazilian 
newspaper reports, 32,218 immigrants entered the 
state of Sao Paulo during the first five months of 
1926. It is also indicated that the Japanese Bureau 
of Emigration expects to send five thousand adult 
emigrants to Sao Paulo during the fiscal year 
1926-1927. Meanwhile, the Japanese Parliament 
is reported to have voted an extraordinary credit 
of 850,000 yens for the aid of Japanese colonists 
holding lands in Sao Paulo, whose crops were 
damaged by recent droughts. 

British Guiana—Immigration—It has been an- 
nounced by the colonial government that the 
steamship Chenab has been chartered for the pur- 
pose of transporting, from British Guiana to 
India, East Indians at present living in the colony, 
who have registered their names with the immigra- 
tion department this year, and are entitled to be 
provided by the colony with a passage back to 
the port whence they sailed from India. 

Canada—Employment—According to the official 
monthly survey of the Canadian government, the 
employment situation at the beginning of May, 
1926, showed a marked improvement over the pre- 
ceding month and over May for previous years. 
The 5866 firms submitting reports employed in 
the aggregate 773,471 persons, 23,418 more than 
during April, 1926. 

China—Hongkong Rent Ordinance—The Hong- 
kong Tenants’ Protective Association, claiming a 
membership of 7000 and representing more than 
100,000 residents of Hongkong, recently presented 
a petition to the government asking that the rent 
ordinance be extended for a further term of one 
year and until normal trade is re-established. 

France—Eight-Hour Law—The Senate tom- 

mittee on commerce met June 18 and passed reso- 
lutions favorable to the Chamber approving the 
Washington convention on the eight-hour law, 
provided that it be ratified by Germany. 
Cloth Industry—After a 
whole year of deepest depression, symptoms of 
recovery in Germany’s woolen cloth industry are 
evident since the beginning of May. 

New South Wales—Workmen’s Compensation 
Act—The bill amending the New South Wales 
compensation act, having passed both Houses of 
Parliament, became a law July 1, 1926. 


Germany—W oolen 
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DR. MERTON M. HALL 
DENTIST 
1006 Phelan Bldg. 
DOUGLAS 4222 


My new budget plan allows you to pay for the best 
as your income permits. 


San Francisco 
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Winchester Clothing C 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


COMMERCIAL 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 


Assets 


Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds Fe aya Be 
Fund over $557,000.00, 
standing on Books at 


the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


JUNE 30th, 1926 


... $109,430,478.72 
4,400,000.00 


1,00 


. Mission and 21st Streets 
..;Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
Haight and Belvedere Streets 


Pe West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (41 
COMPUTED MONTES and es POUNDED Boar: 


OMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


Seven 


FACTIONAL FIGHTS IN UNIONS. 


A Study in Human Relations in the Labor 
Movement. 


By A. J. Muste 


Chairman of Faculty, Brookwood 


Il. FEATURES THAT ARE NOT SO IM- 
PORTANT AS THEY SEEM. 


Very easily it becomes apparent to the student 
that some of the supposed occasions for internal 
strife which bulk largest in the heated utterances 
of disputants are in reality of little importance. 
There is always, for example, in connection with 
trade union strife, a tremendous amount of talk 
about grafting labor officials getting rich out of 
their jobs. There are such officials, of course. It 
is not unlikely that in any internal fight of con- 
siderable magnitude a few officials might be found 
whose practices have been a bit loose. But a fairly 
intimate and extensive acquaintance with internal 
trade union politics makes me confident in the 
assertion that there is no indication whatever that 
this element of graft is of fundamental importance 
in producing internal strife, revolts of the rank 
and file, etc. Has anyone any evidence that in 
the unions where the bitter and ruinous fights 
do not take place there is more honesty among 
the officials? It is apparent that the Brindells and 
Umbrella Mikes have more internal fights on their 
hands than scrupulously honest officials? From 
the evidence ready to hand one might be able 
indeed to plot curves showing that as graft in- 
creases internal peace also increases, but it would 
be a correlation on paper only. 

Exactly the same holds true of the related 
charge about officials “selling out’ to the boss. 
Officials in any union necessarily proceed as a rule 
on the basis of maintaining tolerable conditions for 
at least the majority of employers in an industry, 
just as they must get results for their own mem- 
bers; and there are, of course, times when they 
become over-solicitous about making it possible 
for the boss to continue in business. But if it were 
advisable to mention names it would not be difficult 
to mention off-hand a dozen trade union officials 
who would generally be regarded as too easy on 
the employers who have little or no internal 
conflict on their hands, and another dozen gen: 
erally regarded as above approach in this respect 
who have desperate internal situations on their 
hands. 


Deliberate selling out to the boss for a personal 
consideration may or may not exist in a given 
situation, but whether it does or does not, in 99 
cases out of a hundred, it is of no importance 
for our present study. The talk about it is “cam- 
paign bunk.” 


“Autocratic” Leaders. 


Another charge almost always advanced is that 
the union’s constitution and its officials are auto- 
cratic and that the voice of the “peepul” does not 
get heard or obeyed. Some demand for de- 
mocratization of the constitution, equal representa- 
tion for small locals, etc., is always contained in 
the program of the opposition. If the opposition 
wins some of these democratic measures are put 
into effect. In a few months or years the opposi- 
tion, now installed in power, uses these same 
democratic provisions in an autocratic manner; 
there is another internal battle and the cry of 
democracy is again raised. 


For immediate purposes the cry of democracy 
and decentralization is useful; you can easily get 
the mass to support such a program and it is an 
effective instrument for breaking down the ma- 
chine that is in power, the more so as it enables 
you to conceal from others and yourself your 
Once a new group 


own purpose to take power. 


is in power, oligarchic and centralizing tendencies 
surely reappear so that something may “get done.” 

We can now safely accept in this field of trade 
union politics, as in so many others, the practically 
unanimous conclusion of competent social scient- 
ists that voting arrangements, election devices and 
such like are of relatively little importance in 
determining social processes. 

Social Philosophy. 

Again in the situation under discussion there 
is usually much ado about the general social phi- 
losophy of the union and its officers. The trouble, 
it would appear from the literature put out by the 
opposition, is that the organization is reactionary, 
bourgeois, yellow, non-Marxian, counter-revolu- 
tionary in its doctrine. If it and its officials would 
only learn and subscribe to the “true” doctrine all 
would be well, the union could then go on to vic- 
tory and there would be peace within the gates 
of Jerusalem, 


More than one slightly cynical official of the 
“old line trade union” has expressed the convic- 
tion that the case is just the other way about, 
that the more class-consciousness and knowledge 
of working class theory per square inch you have 
in a union the more certain you are to have in- 
ternal dissension. The radical will retort that the 
trouble is that sound doctrine is professed but not 
practiced. And that is exactly the point, if it be 
rightly understood. The difficulty, that is to say, 
lies further back than a difference in theory. If 
the hard-boiled old line trade unionist does not 
have peace in his union it is not because his mem- 
bers are ignorant of social theory and working 
class philosophy; nor is the real fight in a radical 
union about points of doctrine, however many 
superheated words are spilled about them. 


Rationalizations. 


The philosophies of trade union factions are 
mostly rationalizations, the same as the phi- 
losophies of other human beings. (Rationalization 
is a high-falutin’ word for what you think is the 
reason why you do a thing but which is in reality 
only an excuse by which you make it look reason- 
able to yourself). The “ins” adopt a relatively 
conservative philosophy simply because they are 
ins, their job is to consevre—to conserve their 
jobs as well as certain other more or less im- 
portant interests. And the “outs” adopt a rela- 
tively radical philosphy because their own in- 
dividual souls and the necessities of group action 
require some sort of ideology to justify their 
opposition; this ideology obviously cannot be the 
same, at least in outward appearance, as that 
of the “ins’—and anyway, what sort of philosophy 
should the advocates of change espouse unless it 
be a philosophy of change? 

This is not an attempt to be cynical, to argue 
that theory may never serve as a guide to action, 
to disparage “class-conscious education.” It is 
merely an insistence that factors be seen in their 
true proportions. If the espousal of radical phi- 
losophy and advanced social theory really has the 
fundamental importance that their advocates 
usually attach to it, the inference might appear 
to be that they make for strife and dissatisfaction, 
that the movement had better give them a wide 
berth. 


Next time—What Really Causes Trouble. 
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SEES BAKERY HOLD-UP. 


In an address before the State Association of 
Sealers of Weights and Measures, Congressman 
Brand of Ohio stated that the residents of New 
York are mulcted out of $20,000,000 annually. 
This theft was accomplished, he said, by New 
York bakers producing a 13-ounce loaf of bread 
and selling it for the same price charged in states 
where full weight laws are in force and a 16-ounce 
loaf is sold. 


SOCIETY MUST AWAKEN. 


“The worker is not an animated instrument of 
production. His directive and creative faculties 
must be given gradually increasing scope, not only 
for his own sake but in the interest of more 
efficient production and a larger measure of in- 
dustrial peace,” said Dr. John A. Ryan of the 
Catholic University in an address on the dignity 
of the laborer. 

“The human dignity of the laborer,” the church- 
man said, “is generally understood as involving 
his equal rights with all other persons, his equal 
claim upon the bounty of the earth for a liveli- 
hood, his equal right to join with his fellows for 
the betterment of his economic condition, and his 
right in a great democracy like ours to seek an 
industrial status in which he will enjoy an ever- 
increasing share in determining not only his con- 
ditions of employment but the operation of the 
industry in which he is engaged. 

“This is the next step in the realization of the 
laborers’ human dignity.” 
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Demand the union label, card and button when- 
ever you are spending your union-earned money. 
Be a genuine trade unionist at all times. 
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FELLOW UNIONISTS 


Down Asiatic Competition! 
Patronize White Laundries Only! 
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Better build schoolrooms for “the boy” 
The for “the 
Cook. 


cells and gibbets man.’’—Eliza 


= > 


‘Try as its enemies to destroy it, the labor move- 
ment is of such importance to the worker and to 
the general welfare of society that there is no 
possibility whatever that it can be defeated. It 
may here and there suffer temporary reverses, but 
always it will rise again to confound its foes. It 
is true that trade unions sometimes make mistakes, 
but the organization of trade unions for the pro- 
tection of the wage workers is not a mistake. It 
is founded upon sound principles and will succeed 
in spite of all the efforts of greed to retard its 


progress. 


> 


every member of a union who demands the 
union label on the articles he purchases adds some- 
thing to the progress of other workers and thus 
helps to improve conditions for himself and his 
family. It is, therefore, plainly to be seen that 
the careless member who does not take advantage 
of the opportunity to the union label 


hurts himself as well as his fellows and is actually 


demand 


a burden to all those who are struggling for better 


things for humanity. Think this and de- 


termine whether you are as helpful as you might 


over 


he by demanding the label consistently, 
pe ee == 
After 


deliberating fifty 


period taken by any of the strike judges, nine men 


minutes, the longest 
and three women returned a verdict Monday in 


Police Judge Lazarus’ court finding twenty-one 


The 
Police Captain Arthur D. 
Layne in front of the Financial Center building at 


union carpenters not guilty of picketing. 


men were arrested by 
California and Montgomery streets, where they 
were alleged to have annoyed American-plan car- 
penters. In the earlier cases the Industrial Acci- 
dent Association tried to place responsibility for 
acquittals upon the police judges, and claimed that 
these men were playing politics, but in every case 
where there has been a jury trial speedy verdicts 
of not guilty have been rendered. The Industrial 
Association will have to indict all the people or 


shut up. 
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Sentiment and Sense 
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The common sense of the right thinking people of the United States is severely 
strained during each session of Congress because of the appeals made upon it in 
behalf of people of other countries who desire to come to this country for the 
purpose of bettering their conditions. Persecution, very often, is given as the 
reason for wholesale desire to emigrate. 

There may be, as is charged in Poland, a certain amount of persecution that 
might be avoided if the persecuted were permitted to come to this country. Just 
why some other country is not selected may be explained by saying, opportunities 
are better in this. In Poland there is supposed to be considerable persecution of 
the Jews, who are classed as undesirable, and Poles desiring to leave their country 
who are not Jews charge that their government, in an effort to get the “undesirables” 
out of the country, favor their leaving, which the native Poles say is unfair to them. 
The quota from Poland is 5982 a year. The last application report showed there 
were 75,000 applications for admission pending, which means that it will take 12 
years before these applications can he taken care of, unless the law is changed. 

This same situation prevails in other countries. Italy, for example, had been 
sending about a quarter of a million immigrants a year, and when the restriction 
law was passed found herself limited to 2678 a year, which accounts for the several 
efforts made to allow her special privileges that would enable the quota to be 
increased considerably. The war furnished something of a reason for demanding 
this special privilege, because “Italians from the United States were fighting with 
the allies.” It should not be forgotten, however, that the Italians were fighting 
quite a while before the United States entered the war, and were not citizens of 
the United States, which did not change the demand for special privilege in the 


least; Congress ordered the admission of soldiers who left this country to fight 


with the allies. 

Another telling bit of sentiment urged as a reason for a let down in the quota 
law was the separation of families. The agony of the separated and the hardships 
of those in this country and in the old country due to the homesickness of the 
newcomer and perhaps lack of support of those left behind, were stressed beyond 
reason until the country was about of the opinion that the United States was 
responsible for this family separation. Nothing of the kind is true; whoever lett 
the old country caused the family separation, this country is in no wise responsible 


for it and showld not be made to pay the economic cost of loading the country 


€ 
down with more people than it can at present support. We are well aware of how 
many more immigrants the country could support: we are equally aware of the 
fact that the country right now does not decently support those newcomers who 


have been exploited in every large industrial center. The demand for the admission 


a decent 
living is based altogether upon sentiment and for the advantage only of those 


of thousands of others to join the ranks of those already not able to make 
in 
Had it not been for the quota ‘law, which 
Congress was forced to adopt as a measure of self-defense, the United States today 


whose behalf the demand is made. 


would not be in any better economie condition than the countries of Europe from 


which thousands of their subjects are trying to escape. 

The working people in the United States realize that as a measure of 
self-defense, if for no other reason, the numbers of the working people should not 
be increased until every idle man and woman is absorbed by industry and paid a 


comfortable, living wage. That is one thing this country can do; its industrial 


equipment will permit it to pay higher wages than can be paid in any other part 
of the world because its excessive, comparative production will warrant 1 Woybins he 


cannot do it for the world. 
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“It is undeniably true that the country and the 
government belong to the people, and that they 
have the right and power to dictate the conduct 
of the nation’s affairs and the character of goy- 
ernmental policies and administration.”—Repre- 


sentative Hill of Washington. 


“We must establish contacts. The legislators 
and the voters should be on speaking terms. We 
need teamwork. It is everywhere recognized that 
the voters are in a true sense stockholders in 
the greatest of all corporations, the government 
of the United States. So in my humble opinion they 
are entitled to know what the directors—the 
Congressmen—are doing and the condition of the 
corporation. It is only by such a method of co- 
ordination that a uniform system of understanding 


may result.’”"—Representative Mead of New York. 


“Those who want special privilege are opposed 
to the primary election system because it enables 
If the 
people refuse, by means of their government, to 


the people to control their government. 


grant special privileges, then they are denounced 
as ignorant by those who desire government to be 
operated for their special benefit. If the people 
elect men to office and approve policies opposed to 
the granting of special privileges by the govern- 
ment, then the privilege seekers sneer at the idea 
of government by the people and loudly Shout 
that the people are not fit to govern themselves.’ 
—Representative Crosser of Ohio. 


According to the organ of the British Social- 
Democrats, a branch of the British Labor Party, 
the Daily Herald and other official publications 
of that party continue their pro-Bolshevist propa- 
ganda almost unchecked. The Social 


Democrat asks if there is not a conspiracy of 


London 
silence in the British labor press about Russia 
and gives strong grounds for the allegation that 
there is such a conspiracy. Here is its indict- 
ment: 


“Ts there a conspiracy of silence in the British 
labor press about Russia? There seems a vigorous 
censorship to prevent anything hostile to Bol- 
shevism appearing in that press. There are occa- 
sions when some damaging facts have to be ad- 


mitted. In those eases the 


effect is usually wiped 
out by the inclusion, either in parallel columns or 
in some more prominent position in the paper, of 
some boosting paragraphs. It is next to impos- 
sible to get any kind of criticism of Bolshevism in 
the British labor press. No serious reviews of 
Fritz Adler’s exposure of the Trade Union Report 
on Russia, or of the books of Oliver Baldwin, 
Emma Goldman, Mrs. Stan Harding and others 
are published. Always the point of view of the 
Communist is put to the exclusion of any other. 
This is becoming a serious scandal in the British 
labor movement. That movement excludes the 
Bolsheviks from the Labor Party and the labor 
press allows the Russian Bolsheviks to dominate 
and color all the labor press. We are sick of the 


childish, highly colored details of life in Rus- 
sia which occupy so much space in certain labor 
papers and which are contradicted by official 


Soviet publications.” 
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WIT AT RANDOM 


Greenhorn—‘And how can we tell when we’re 
near an elephant?” 

Bored Companion—“You'll detect a faint odor 
of peanuts on his breath.”—Life. 


“What do you. charge for a ticket to Podunk?” 
“We don’t charge anything. You pay cash or 
walk.”—Northwestern Purple Parrot. 


Teacher—“Robert, give me a sentence using 
the word “pasture.” 

Robert—“I went past your house last night.’’-— 
The Progressive Grocer. 


“This is a hard world,” 
off for the day. 
“Yis,” said Mike, “Oi be thinking the same 


ivery toime I put me pick into it.’—Good Hard- 
ware. 


said Pat as he knocked 


Lord Dewar said that most men did not wake 
up to find themselves famous; they usually 
dreamed they were famous, then woke up.—Lon- 
don Morning Post. 


“Did y’-all know Mazy Brown was a-goin’ 
marry Rastus Dixon?” 


ae aud-a-massy, chile, dat nigger’ll leave her 
* her weddin’ ring turns green.”—Life. 


“What became of that hired hand you got from 
the city?” 

“Aw, he used to be a chauffeur, and the dog- 
goned idiot crawled under a mule to see why it 
wouldn’t go.”—Santa Barbara News. 


Wife (at football game, to husband): “You'll 
have to get our seats changed, dear. I can’t hear 
what the players are saying to each other.” 


Husband (loaded with luggage, at railway sta- 
tion): “I wish we’d brought the piano, dear.” 

Wife: “Don’t try to be funny, George!” 

Husband: “But I left the tickets on the piano.” 


“Charley, Sais: 
have good news.’ 
“What it is?” 
“The bank sent me word that my account is 
overdrawn. I looked in the synonym book and 


found that ‘overdrawn’ is the same as ‘ex- 
ageerated’.” 


said young Mrs. Torkins. “I 


It was close to 8:15, and the gallery was 
crowded. 

“Two single seats,’ announced the genial usher, 
facing the standing crowd. 

“But you wouldn’t separate a daughter from her 
mother, would you?” politely asked the older of 
the two women who were close to the aisle. 

“You're quite right, madam; I would not,’ 
replied the usher. “I did that once, and I’ve been 
regretting it ever since!” 


My eight-year-old son came down to breakfast 
and his hands and face just had a “lick and a 
promise’ as grandma used to say. So I said, 
“Come up to the bathroom, Ralph, and I'll give 
you a real good wash.” 

When he got to school Miss Shine, his teacher, 
said, “Why, Ralph, you certainly look wonderful 
and clean this morning. Who washed you?” 

Ralph said, “My father washed me this morn- 
ing, and say, if ever you want a bath and want 
to be good and clean you just get my father. You 
will be clean all right when he gets through with 
you!”—Forbes Magazine. 


I I NA NRE Ta Sn Rae Ne RM a eS a re Ot So <n ase ick, 
e e 
THE CHERRY TREE. 
Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 
truth about many things, sometimes pro- 
foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 
e es 
Ma Ferguson gets beaten in the Democratic 
primary. The Rey. J. Frank Norris, fundamental- 


ist, whips out a gun and drills a visitor. Turbu- 
lent Texas is on the front page. Ma’s trimming 
comes at the hands of a member of the Electrical 
Workers’ Union, which makes the shock no less 
pleasant for Ma and poor Jim. 
are not like Pennsylvania primaries, but they can 


be just as exciting. No more is Fort Worth 


Texas primaries 


ee te like the Los Angeles brand, but it 

a lot more like Texas. 

The Norris and Ferguson slam into the news is 
not as unrelated as it might seem to be. Jim and 
J. Frank have a good deal in common. They 
know how to get at people of a certain type. 
Norris has been known to get a gathering to- 
gether in his church for money-raising purposes. 
lock the doors and keep them locked until he got 
what he was after. This Texas preacher is no 
picker. He pulls off no abduction stunts, but he 
gets where he starts. His church is in one of the 
big business blocks of the town and J. Frank 
holds the title. No board of trustees holds him 
down. He bosses the shebang good and plenty. 
As a preacher and saver of souls the man Norris 
ranks with Barnum and Elbert H. Gary. 

* * cs 

What may be on the cards for Norris as a result 
of his experiment with gunpowder remains to be 
seen, but it can be said with great definiteness 
that murder is better managed in Texas than in 
Chicago, even though it is well handled in the 
Illinois village. In Texas men have been known 
to arrange i bail, notify the sheriff, and then go 
and “get” their man. That’s systeni—and it works. 
Texas has her little ways about things. The 
howling dervish of Fort Worth slew the doubting 
Thomas and then preached a sermon, which was 
good stuff for the newspapers. Jim Ferguson, 
Ma’s political manager, has his own newspaper. 
So has Norris. Both bank on a personal follow- 
ing. Both deal in epigrams of the homely type 

30th know a lot about human na which 
statement isn’t injured any by the defeat of Ma 
and Jim. 


peer eS 


Texas is so all-fired big that it can harbor 
Fergusons and Norrises and not even feel it. 
Texas is too generally healthy to be much im- 
paired by any individual charlatanry or hokum 
peddling. It has its thousand-barrel oi] wells and 
its thousand-acre onion ranches, as well as its 
vast cattle ranges and its amazing cotton areas 
Texas is just so doggone spraddled over the map 
that it can’t even do worse than get sick in spots. 
Marksmanship is good in Texas, too, even among 
preachers. It isn’t any better even in Chicago 
where shooting is more congested and generally 
less wholesome. In Texas 
sonal quarrels. 


shooting erin S per- 
In Chicago it settles sordid busi- 
ness squabbles of outlaw character. 

* * x 


It was like Fort Worth to produce a Norris. It 
was like Texas to turn up a Ferguson family— 
and then turn it out. Fort Worth is full of little 
pieties and little smugnesses, strange desert pro- 
vincialisms. Texas as a state is full of bigness 
and health and a liking for taking a chance on 
anything once. That’s the how-come of Fergu- 
son. It was one of the Texas gambles. They’ re 
talking it all over in the long stretch from the 
Panhandle to El Paso—and the government at 
Austin still lives. 
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LITTLE ESSAYS ON LITTLE THINGS 


Written for The Labor Clarion When the 
Spirit Moves H. M. C. 


THE GOBLINS HAVE GOT US—VIII. 

Down to the time of the Civil War the chief 
goblin which divided the people of America into 
Opposing parties was the relative merits of the 
strong centralized government against the loosely 
confederated states. From Civil War days down 
to the later eighties and early nineties, aside 
from rewarding war heroes, the question of tariffs 
on imports and protection of infant industries, with 
the well-remembered slogan, “The foreigner pays 
tax,” enthralled the populace. Meanwhile a vast 
revolution in the world’s methods of production 
was going on which not only introduced the pres- 
ent age of machinery but realigned the people into 
political groups. 

Then, as now, each individual chose his party 
affiliations out of the peculiar economic condition 
in which he found himself. When the enterprising 
went among the people denouncing 
“trusts” as the cause of economic hardships, the 
explanation was satisfactory to those who en- 
dured hardships, and “trusts” became the goblin 
of the age. By extension, the “trusts” came to 
include the whole business world. Methods of 
carrying on the nation’s commerce and trade thus 
have supplied the goblins wherewith the political 
orators have stirred us up and divided us into 
hostile political camps. 

True, during the century and a half under con- 
sideration, the people were stirred by dreams of 
progress. A gigantic system of public improve- 
ments, consisting chiefly of roads and canals, got 
them so deeply and hopelessly into debt as in- 
dividuals and as political subdivisions that with 
the limited means of wealth production they could 
not pay out. Immediately public internal im- 
provements and banks became the goblins, and 
they were attacked with a fine frenzy. 
improvements ceased and the banks 


politician 


Internal 
were de- 
stroyed. 
The people were 
medium between 
much 


trying to find that 
no government at all and too 
government—the balance that has been 
sought from the beginning of history. There are 
The historic 
tendency has always been to increase the func- 
tions and powers of government until its burdens 
overtaxed the people who supported it, to be 
followed by revolution and overthrow of the thing 
designed to make the civilized state possible. 

All the while the nation and the people were 
getting experience in practical affairs. The war 
of 1812, especially the military disasters that over- 
came the American forces, demonstrated that there 
must be a strong central authority at least in 
times of national peril, 


happy 


goblins at both ends of the dilemma. 


Extension of slavery into new territory ac- 
quired by conquest or purchase or its exclusion 


from new states provided goblins that exceeded 


in importance even the question of tariffs. Two 
fundamental facts developed these goblins into 
geographical specters. The north had found 


slavery unprofitable and so abandoned the institu- 
tion; the north had developed manufacturing and 
prayed for a tariff; that would tend to exclude the 
pauper-made manufactures of England from com- 
petition, On the other hand, the south had found 
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slavery profitable, and so retained the institution; 
the south had retained its distinctive agricultural 
life and asked only to be left free and untrammeled 
by restrictive laws to exchange its raw products 
for the manufactured products of England. 

That these economic conditions were given a 
highly moral and religious twist was inevitable. 
Even to this day the two sections are divided 
politically, and the church schisms that grew out 
of those economic and political conditions are 
not healed. 

The amount of oratory expended in chasing 
these goblins up and down the highways and by- 
ways of the nation can be appreciated only by 
those who can devote the major portion of their 
lives to reading what has been preserved in the 
record. How vast an accumulation of words 
would result if the street corner debates, the 
country store arguments and pulpit oratory were 
recorded perhaps nobody can estimate. 


The orators of the south spoke for principle. 
Freedom and liberty, state rights, individual 
rights—anything else was tyranny! The orators 
of the north spoke for principle. Freedom and 
liberty, the right of the nation to survive, in- 
dividual rights, even to those of the black men 
and those who had turned yellow through the 
years! The orators were most persuasive. They 
confirmed beyond question of a doubt the opinion 
of their constituents—the opinion that had been 
forced upon them out of their economic status! 

Four years of Civil War proved the material 
resources of the north were greater than the ma- 
terial resources of the south. Questions determined 
by this superiority of material resources were that 
negro slavery was morally wrong and that no 
state once having entered into the compact of 
union had a right to secede. 


Thus two goblins were destroyed by four years 
of warfare. But there are plenty more. They 
crop up at every hand. The supply seems inex- 
haustible, perhaps because there are more than 
100,000,000 inhabitants of the nation. 


Se 


A DOLLAR SAVED. 

By spending $1 which you could have saved 
before you are 20 you spend $10. By spending 
$1 before you are 30 you spend $6. By spending 
$1 before you are 40 you spend at least $2. How 
so? One dollar, or $100, or any other number of 
dollars, carefully invested will double in about a 
dozen years. Therefore, $1 saved and invested 
before 20 will amount to $10 in 40 years, or by 
the time most people think they would like to 
take life easy. The dollar saved before the age 
of 30 would amount to $6 when the saver reached 
60. If you have never realized this and given 
it serious thought, do so now, for it may make 
it less painful to practice the self-restraint and 
self-denial which saving usually entails. It is 
better to do without early in life than to have 
to go without late in life—Forbes Magazine. 

—— 


Two Canadians lived in a district where prohibi- 
tion ruled. Permits for obtaining alcoholic drinks 
were issued by the authorities. The two men 
were in the habit of “sharing” their permits. 

One day they were granted permits simultane- 
ously. They proceeded to spend an hilarious eve- 
ning. One of them described it afterwards: 

“Old Bill,” he said, “he drank too much. I’m 
sorry for him. He drank, and drank, until, poor 
fellow, I couldn’t even see him!” 
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LABOR QUERIES. 


Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 
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Q.—When and where will the next annual con- 
vention of the Illinois State Federation of Labor 
meet? 
A.—At Streator, Ill, beginning September 13. 


Q.—Has the American Federation of Labor in- 
dorsed the co-operative movement? 

A.—The American Federation of Labor has 
approved the genuine co-operative movement and 
has specifically indorsed the Rochdale co-operative 
system. 


Q.—How many national conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor have been held in 
New York City? 

A.—Two; in 1883 and 1895. 


Q.—What is organized labor’s definition of the 
term “union made’? 

A.—The 1899 convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor said: “Any product represented 
to be ‘union made’ shall not be so considered un- 
less it bears the label of the craft producing such 
commodity.” 


Q.—When was the 
founded? 

A.—The first issue was in March, 1894; under 
the authorization of the American Federation of 
Labor convention of 1893. 

eg a 
LONG STRIKE COSTLY 

Wall street reports show that wage-reduction 
efforts of the American Thread Company, at 
Willimantic, Conn., is a costly venture. 

The company’s financial statement—which makes 
no reference to the strike—shows a net loss of 
$552,729 for the year ended March 31, 1926. 

As compared with this loss, the company made 
a profit of $1,017,325 in 1925. Profits in 1924 
were $1,501,544, and in 1923 totaled $2,113,302. 

Not satisfied with these returns, the company 
announced a 10 per cent wage cut a year ago last 
June. More than 2500 employees suspended work. 
They are still out, despite every effort by injunc- 
tion judges, Cossacks and other strike-breaking 
devices to drive them back to the mills. 

The workers are aided by the United Textile 
Workers of America, 

President McMahon of the textile workers has 
repeatedly shown that the company’s demand for 
wage reductions is not justified, and that its 
financial records, up to the beginning of the strike. 
was a series of stock split-ups and high dividends. 


American Federationist 
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INVENTIONS THAT MADE MILLIONS. 


Written for International Labor News Service 
By Alexander J. Wedderburn, Jr., President of the 
League of American Inventors. 


THE WORK OF STEINMETZ. 

The late Charles P. Steinmetz, consulting engi- 
neer of the General Electric Company, was con- 
sidered the foremost expert on electricity in the 
world. He landed in America as a poor immi- 
grant boy and before he was 40 he had taken out 
more than one hundred patents for electrical in- 
ventions. Though the father of Steinmetz, who 
was born in Breslau, Germany, was a railroad 
employee, with onerous duties and small pay, he 
managed to send his son to the university. There 
young Steinmetz quickly showed that he had 
intellectual ability of an unusual order. 

At that period the German government under 
Chancellor Bismark was making a strenuous effort 
to stamp out Socialism. Laws of unusual severity 
were passed against all advocates of the doctrine. 
The result was a reaction against the policy of the 
government and the universities became permeated 
with Socialism. 

Steinmetz, then a student of 17, was drawn into 
the work of socialistic agitation, and took charge 
of a paper while the real editor was in jail. He 
was advised that a warrant was out for his arrest 
and he fled to Switzerland. 

His income was pitifully small, but he managed 
to save a few dollars and with a friend from San 
Francisco he came to America. They landed here 
with only $20 between them. They hired a small 
room in Brooklyn, where they started housekeep- 
ing together. 

Steinmetz had with him a couple of letters of 
introduction, one to a man who manufactured 
electrical supplies. This letter he presented first. 
He was unable to see the manufacturer on his 
first call and was told to call again. After three 
unsuccessful attempts he realized that he was an 
unwelcome visitor. Steinmetz turned to the clerk 
and said: 

“Oh, well; all right. He’ll have to call on me, 
now, if he wants me—and I think he will.” 

Eventually the manufacturer did want him, but 
he never got him, for Steinmetz took the second 
letter to Rudolph Eickemeyer, head of the Eicke- 
meyer Elevator Company, who put him to work 
as a draughtsman at $12 a week. 

Later, when the Eickemeyer concern was taken 
over by the General Electrical Company, Stein- 
metz went with it and was considered its greatest 
asset. While with the General Electric he worked 
out the first successful plan for transmitting, on a 
large scale, power and light over a long distance. 
Incidentally, he made many improvements in the 
arc and incadescent lights and in electric motors. 

In addition to his salary, Steinmetz received a 
large income from his various patents. 

Note—Previous articles in this series may be 
obtained by writing to the League of American 
Inventors, Washington, D. C. 
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Buy Union Stamped Shoes 


We ask all members of organized labor to purchase shoes 
bearing our Union Stamp on the sole, inner-sole or lining of 
We ask you not to buy any shoes unless you 


Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
246 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


COLLIS LOVELY 
General President 


the shoe. 
actually see this Union Stamp. 
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yt & SHOE 


0 
WORKERS UNION. 


' 
’ 
i] 
CHARLES L. BAINE 
General Secretary-Treasurer 


“How long has that office boy worked for you?” 
“About four hours.” 

“Four hours! Why, I thought he’d been here 
a long time. 

“Oh, yes, he’s been here two years.” 
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Phone Market 5725 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 


3091 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisce 
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SENICK RADIO 


THE HOUSE OF 
FRIENDLY SERVICE 
3256 TWENTY-SECOND STREET 
BETWEEN MISSION AND VALENCIA r) 


Cd 4 


JULIUS S. GODEAU 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER 
41 VAN NEss AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
PRIVATE EXCHANGE MARKET 711 
OAKLAND STOCKTON 


FUNERAL SBRVICE THAT SAVES AND SERVES 
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Supplies and Repairs { 


Mazda Lamps 
ANNOUNCING THE REMOVAL OF 


General Radio & Electric Co. 


TO 1408 MARKET STREET, AT FELL STREET 
Telephone Hemlock 7062 


Radio Sets and Accessories, Parts, Repairs, Service 


Electrical Appliances 


——— 
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SALES SERVICE 


MOSES-GETSINGER, INC. 
Authorized Ford Dealers 


Phone Atwater 1967 3019 MISSION STREET } 
San Francisco 4 
Equipped to Give You Service } 
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Siete I 


Home of Generous Credit 


DRESS WELL 
On Easy Terms 


HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 MISSION STREET 


see 
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EVERY THING 
FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


i 
— 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
BUNSTER & SAXE 
1O49 MARKET STREET 
GRANADA THEATRE DIRECTLY OPP. 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 


Ee ee 


Many of the friends of Messrs. Beach, Crack- 
bon, Moore and Sullivan, who recently sailed for 
Tokyo, received cards and letters from them post- 

Honolulu, and the boys reported they 
were “going strong.” However, those of us who 
have read the daily press during the past week 
will hope that the boys get firmly settled in their 
new abode before old Mother Nature 
other notion to shake that part of the 
of the last 


marked 


takes an- 
face of 
the earth. The stated 


that quakes had occurred about Tokvo of suffi- 


press veek 
cient force as to cause the population to abandon 
their homes and seek safety in the streets. 

Crown Prince and 
guests of San 


During the past week the 


Princess of Sweden have been 
Francisco, and among the long list of receptions 
tendered to the royal pair was a mass reception 
by the Swedish-Americans given in the Civic Audi- 
It was a gala affair 
But the feature 
that particularly drew our notice was the printed 


It was a lit- 


torium last Sunday evening. 
and an immense throng attended. 


program turnished for the occasion. 
tle unique in that it bore the union label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council and was printed 
by the West Coast Publishing Co., and was a very 
neat job of printing. We venture the guess that it 
is seldom that programs for royalty are adorned 
with the emblem of fairness to the workers of the 
Let us see the label on 
more programs in San [rancisco. 

Word 
‘Typographical 


country where they visit. 


Angeles 
Union is to the that the 
Wrigley Baseball Park now 
bear the union label of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of that city. No. 174 requests all affiliated 
unions to broadcast this information to their mem- 
It was a long tight on the part of the 
allied crafts of the southern city to establish this 


recently received from Los 
effect 


score cards used at 


berships. 


condition, and they are to be congratulated on 
their perseverance and ultimate success. 

\W. A. Sorreles, superintendent of the Ingrim- 
Rutledge plant, accompanied by his wife are mak- 
ing an extended motor trip, during which they 
will visit 5 Diego and thence to 
Boise, Idaho, and expect to be gone in the neigh- 
borhood of three weeks. 


friends in San 


S. P. Woollen, for many years stationed at the 
Los Angeles headquarters of the Mergenthaler 
Co., has been transferred to the San Francisco 
agency and will sell linotypes from the Tehachapi 
Mountains north to the Oregon border. 

ARS 
accompanied by his family are spending a two 
vacation motoring through the Northwest. 
before returning they expect to visit Vancouver 
and the principal cities in that section, 


Spann, of the Mergenthaler office force, 


weeks’ 


“Jack” Phillips, of the Belcher & Phillips Lino- 
type Co., is spending a short vacation in Lake 
County in quest of the festive Coast Range deer. 
Jack vowed that he would not return until he 
had secured the finest set of antlers in that section. 

John Henry Nash and wife left one week ago 
for Montana, where they will spend a month’s 
outing fishing for trout on the private estate of 
friends in that section. They are making the trip 
in the family automobile. 

R. C. Collett, of the Margaret Mary Morgan 
Co., suffered severe injuries to two of his fingers 
one week ago when he was so unfortunate as to 
get them in the way of a metal saw while trim- 
ming metal in that office. Mr. Collett had planned 
to leave last Saturday for an extended hunting 
trip, but has been compelled to at least tempor- 
arily cancel his vacation. His many friends hope 
for his early and complete recovery. 

N. V. Thurston, of the Abbott Press, is absent 
trom his duties enjoying a two weeks’ deer hunt- 
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ing trip in the Mendocino Mountains near Ukiah. 

Tom Boyle, of the Chronicle chapel, who is a 
popular member of the South End Rowing Club, 
was awarded the championship, fourth class, in 
a handball tournament given by the club and was 


presented with a beautiful loving cup for his 
prowess. 
Herbert Nelson, of the Atthowe & Company 


chapel, is spending a pleasant vacation with the 
California National Guard in a summer training 
camp near Monterey. Mr. Nelson’s friends insist 
that he was urged to enjoy this special vacation 
upon the prompting of a provo guard, who called 
at his place of employment to inform him that the 
regiment was to leave pronto for the training 
grounds. 

Joseph Faunt Le Roy of the John Henry Nash 
chapel, accompanied by his wife and other friends, 
have recently returned from a two weeks’ trip 
through the Northwest, during which time they 
visited Seattle, Victoria and other cities of the 
Northwest. They report an exceptionally pleas- 
ant visit in that playground of America. 


R. E. Morton, wife and family spent their vaca- 
tion period at Donner Lake. Mr. Morton, who 
is a member of the sales force of the Mergenthaler 
Company, reports a nice trip through the Sierra 
country. 


Daily News Notes—By L. L, Heagney. 

Merrily the old boat rolls along with the skip- 
per giving out situations like Santa Claus giving 
away toys. Two more were presented by Fore- 
man Davy Saturday, the recipients being Harvey 
Bell, better known as ‘Good Looking,” and Louis 
Schmidt, he of the wavy hair, both possessing 
dexterous digits on the lino. 

l.. Smith, some years ago foreman of the News, 
Was in to visit friends of the chapel during his 
stay here from Los Angeles. 

Not everybody knows it, but Charley Cooper is 
“one of them golf fiends.” The fortnight just 
passed he had on a sub and most of the time was 
spent in 


on the links, excepting a few days 


Sonoma County. 

Snapping the whip must be strenuous exercise. 

Bert Coleman was acting the role of Simon Legree 
while Mr. Davy was away, and now Bert is laying 
off to rest up his arm. 
Oakland, where he subbed in the 
“Bill” Landreth hung his name on the 
slipboard the other day and grabbed a t.f. right 
off the reel. 


Over from 
Tribune, 


A former situation holder showed up the other 
day after a long absence. Chick Smoot is no 
relation to that famous spellbinder from Utah, 
Senator Smoot, but he ought to be—his line is 
almost as good, 

Returned from a State-wide tour, Ed Lowe, in 
an exclusive but not copyrighted interview, was 
queried as to who he thought would be elected 
governor. “You may quote me,” replied Mr. Lowe 
impressively, ‘as believing that the winner 
will be.” 

“Tf it’s the only way I can break into print,” 
admitted W. S. Clement, “I will do as Davis has 
done—hide my upper teeth under a hedge.” 
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Attention-Organized Labor 


WATCH FOR THIS 
UNION LABEL 


On Ready-to-Wear Cloth- 
ing, Shirts, Overalls and 
other workingmen’s 
clothing. 


Little Boy (from next house)—‘Please, may I 
have my arrow?” 

Lady—“Yes, with pleasure. Where did it fall?” 

Little Boy—“I think it’s stuck in your cat!”’— 
The London Humorist. 
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NOW IN PROGRESS 


Our Greatest Annual Event 


Mill & Manufacturers 


Outlet Sale 


Bargains Every Day 


4 * 1041 MARKET STREET 
@ETWEEN 6 &7™ OPPOSITE GRANADA:THEATER 


EST SPOT 
Becest IN 
RIGHTEST THE WEST 


Social Dancing Every Night 
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A Balanced 


lend 
Of the World's Best 
Cigarette Tobaccos 


with a delightful 
after-taste” ae 


UNION 
MADE 


LOWN 


CIGARETTES 


GC Balomeecl Bkrnd— 
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The only label that is 
recognized by the 
American Federation 
of Labor and all its 
Affiliated Bodies. 
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Co-op Brands—Dreadnaught Brands are on the ‘““We Don’t 


Patronize List,’’ United Garment Workers of America. 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


MINUTES OF THE TRADES UNION 
PROMOTIONAL LEAGUE. 

The regular meeting of the Trades Union Pro- 
motional League was held Wednesday, July 21, 
1926, in Mechanics’ Hall, Labor Temple. 

Meeting called to order by President Matherson 
at<8:10) pom: 

Roll was called and the absentees noted. 

Minutes of previous meeting approved as read. 

Credentials—From Carpenters No. 483, Casket 
Workers No. 94 and Stationary Engineers. Cre- 
dentials were accepted and delegates seated. 

Communications—I'rom American Federation 
of Labor, asking for aid for the striking miners 
of Great Britain; read and filed. From Union 
Label Trades Department in regard to a campaign 
for the label which is to start on Labor Day, Sep- 
tember 6th; read, noted and filed. From Webb- 
Smiley Neckwear Co, of St. Louis, requesting a 
demand for union-made goods; read, noted and 
filed. 

Minutes of Building Trades; read, noted and 
tiled. 

Committees’ and Officers’ Reports—The report 
of the Agitation Committee meeting of July 19th 
was approved. The Label Agent’s report of his 
part-time activities for the past two weeks was 
approved. 

Trustees reported favorably on the bills, same 
to be ordered paid. 

Label Agent read the list of some of the stores 
for the label booklet. Moved and carried that the 
three stores listed by the Label Agent be placed 
in the booklet. Moved and carried that Lundstrom 
be shown that the stores of his name will be held 
from the booklet until they settle their trouble 
with the Building Trades. Moved and carried 
that the shoe stores listed by the Label Agent be 
placed in the directory. Moved and carried that 
we adopt the list of stores read by the Label 
Agent. Moved and carried that we get a price on 
20,000 copies and have 5000 copies printed at 
once. 

Reports of Unions—Waiters—Business is good; 
look for the house card. Cigarmakers—Busi- 
ness is fair; look for the label on cigars. 
Millmen—Business is fair. Cracker Bakers 
Barbers—Business is good; 
look for the shop card. Retail Clerks—Cherry’s, 
Stanley’s are still unfair. Shoe Clerks—Stein- 
berg’s is still unfair. Casket Trimmers—Business 
is fair; look for their label. Auto Mechanics— 
Business is good; look for the shop card in all 
repair shops. Wood 
Carvers—Business is fair; Sam Berger’s at 3366 
Taraval street, Schwartz at 2188 Market street and 
Jules at 2423 Polk street are unfair. Grocery 
Clerks—Business is fair; look for the monthly 
working button. Carpenters No, 34—Business is 
fair. Hoisting Engineers—Business is picking up; 
initiated four members. Janitors—Business is fair; 
have list of halls hiring union janitors. 

The One Dollar National Store on Market street 
is owned and operated by Chinese, 

Dues, $7.00; Agent Fund, $107.11. Total $114.11. 
Disbursements, $60.75. 

There being no further business to come be- 
fore the League, we adjourned at 10 p.m., to meet 
again on Wednesday, August 4, 1926, 

Fraternally submitted, 
WM. HERBERT LANE, Secretary. 
Pe > sy 

“This plant,” said the gardener, “belongs to the 
begonia family.” 

“T see,” said the lady. 


—Business is good. 


Molders—Business is fair. 


“How kind of you to 
look after it while they’re away.”—Progressive 
Grocer. 


Judge—“Do you mean to say you stood by and 
let your wife be brutally assaulted by the prisoner 
without rendering any help?” 

Witness—“Well, I didn’t think he needed any 
help.”—Humorist (London). 


Thirteen 


THRESHERS FOR FARMS 


A harvest of approximately 48,891,000 bushels 
of small grains will be California’s contribution 
to the nation’s store of agricultural products this 
year. An average of one thresher for every 60 
farms in the state will be used in making this vast 
amount of small grain available for shipment and 
use. 

“The hum of the thresher at work in our wheat 
fields should serve to remind each and every one 
of us of the enormous expense involved in gather- 
ing the 182 pounds of bread that each of us con- 
sumes each year,” says Samuel R. Guard. “We 
cannot eat our bread without counting the cost. 
This is the time that the thresherman has to be 
paid.” 

Towa leads all states in the number of thresh- 
ing outfits with 13,464, while Rhode Island stands 
at the bootom of the ladder with but 8, according 
to the Foundation. In North Dakota ey ery seventh 
farmer has a machine, while in Florida there is a 
single outfit for every 1,909 farmers. Minnesota 
tops the list of states in the total grain threshed, 
with Iowa a close second. Where North Dakota 
farmers thresh on an average of 3,224 bushels per 
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farmer, Florida farmers thresh only 3 bushels per 
farmer. 

The 140,000 threshing outfits in the United 
States represent an investment of half a_ billion 
dollars. The average carrying charge on these 
outfits is $560 a year. Each of these outlits last 
year threshed $13,833 worth of small grain, or a 
total for all the outfits of nearly two billion dollars 
worth of grain. The payroll for the men runnine 
these outfits, averaging three to a machine, is 
nearly fifty million dollars. The average outfit 
runs approximately three weeks in the year. 
~~ ee 
Aunt Martha (shopping for a parrot)—“Now 


can you assure me it isn’t given to the use of 

shocking language? Where did you get it?” 
Proprietor—‘From a sailor, ma‘am, but—” 
Aunt Martha—“Oh, that’s all right—just so you 

didn’t get it from one of those flappers.’—Life. 
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Hemlock 6870 
he fo AS # Vacuam Plectri« 
‘ WASHER 
EASY HOUSEKEEPING SHOP 
1097 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO { 


We Service Washers | 
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Picture a city the size of Denver, 
Colorado, or Portland, Oregon, mov- 
ing into northern California. Well, 
that’s what happened last year. And 
yet, no one had to go without or 
wait for electric power. 


Thru a progressive, effective and 
eficient development program, this 
company has electric energy, at low 
rates, available in advance of the needs 
of the territory served. 


The people can always depend on 
this company to give a maximum 
service at a minimum cost. 


“Nowhere is power so cheap 
as in California.” 


Since 1913 the cost o, living in- 
creased 65% while the cost of electricity 


decreased. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P-G:-auvE 


Owned - Operated - Managed 
by Californians - 


28-826 
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Synopsis of Minutes of July 30, 1926. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Roe H. Baker. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Communications—Filed—Minutes of the Build- 
ing Trades Council. Minutes of the executive 
council of the California State Federation of 
Labor. From the Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company, relative to subscribing for stock. From 
Electrical Workers No. 537, thanking President 
Stanton and Secretary O’Connell for assisting 
them in organizing line men in the bay district. 
From the Bay District Council of Carpenters, 
stating they will participate in the Labor Day 
celebration in Oakland with a float and band. 

Referred to the Executive Committee—From 
Retail Clerks’ Union, complaint against Cherry’s 
Wearing Apparel Store, Mission and 20th streets. 

Referred to Non-Partisan Political Committee— 
Credentials of William Rhys from Electrical 
Workers No. 6. 

Referred to Labor Day Committee—From Orna- 
mental Plasterers’ Union, stating it will take part 
in the Labor Day celebration in Oakland. 

Convention call of the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor to be held in Oakland, September 
20th was read. Moved and seconded that the 
Council send two representatives to the conven- 
tion; motion carried. 

Report of Executive Committee—The applica- 
tion for a boycott on the Ebersole Coffee and 
Doughnut Shop was laid over for one week, no 
committee appearing. Recommended that the 
Council donate $25.00 to the British Miners and 
that: affiliated unions contribute as liberally as 
possible. Recommended that the jurisdiction ques- 
tion between the Bakers’ Union and the Cooks’ 


Union regarding the People’s Dairy Lunch, 34 
Third street, be laid over for one week, and that 
both unions are requested to have their respective 


committees meet for the purpose of arriving at a 
mutual and definite understanding. Report con- 
curred in, 

Report of Law and Legislative Committee— 
Committee desires to announce that it will hold a 
special meeting in the office of the Labor Council 
this coming Tuesday evening for the purpose of 
receiving the final draft of the proposed Bus 
Franchise; and to consider the resolutions sub- 
mittee by the Carmen’s Union, dealing with the 
interest earned on funds of the Municipal Rail- 
way deposited in banks by the City Treasurer. 

Report of Unions—Lumbermen—Business slack. 
Auto Mechanics—Will parade on Labor Day in 
Oakland. Teamsters—Have voted to parade; 
donated $500 to the British Miners. Bakery 
Drivers—Donated $100 to the British Miners. 
Garment Workers—Have secured a dismissal of 
suit by Goldstone Bros. in Superior Court. Molders 
—Will parade Labor Day in Oakland. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Promotional League—Assisted in organizing 
Ladies’ Auxiliary in San Mateo; received 15 new 
members; will hold entertainment at meeting of 
Carpenters No. 483, Monday evening, August 2nd. 

Receipts—$144.60. Expenses—$153.60, 

Council adjourned at 8:35 p. m. 

JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 


> 
Demand the union label, card and button when- 


ever you are spending your union-earned money. 
Be a genuine trade unionist at all times. 
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WOMEN WORKERS. 


History, drama, and science are the mediums 
used by the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor in its exhibits at the national 
sesquicentennial exposition to set forth facts about 
wage-earning women. 

Progress of women in industry and changes in 
industrial methods affecting women are graphically 
told by men of an automatic delineascope. The 
screen on which the story is told is set in the back 
of a five-foot book entitled “Women Who Toil 
and Spin Through the Ages,” which is flanked by 
two other large books, revealing paintings of 
women spinning and weaving in 1776, 1826, and 
1926. 

The problems of women wage earners of today 
are presented also by means of paintings and 
stereopticon pictures shown on a billboard bearing 
the words “The Home Maker as Wage Earner,” 
a problem play in four acts. In allegorical form 
are depicted the adventures of any girl compelled 
by family misfortunes to travel the path of the 
wage earners. Her difficulties as a young worker 
in the forest of prejudices, next as a married 
woman, and then as a widow with an industrial 
job added to home cares, and finally as a worn-out 
old woman driven to the poor house by the light- 
ning bolts of poor industrial conditions are con- 
trasted with the easier and happier life of the 
woman who works in a plant with good industrial 
standards. 

Another striking feature of the exhibits is the 
interior of a factory employing women workers 
under model conditions and containing a motion 
picture which shows not only the hardships con- 
fronting women in industry but the means for 
overcoming such drawbacks. 

Actual factory equipment, such as model seats, 
first-aid cabinets, and sanitary drinking, washing, 
and toilet facilities, which are also on display, will 
be of particular interest to employers. An auto- 
matic book and changing pictures on a screen 
illustrate vividly the standards for wage-earning 
women advocated by the Women’s Bureau. 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’ of the San Francisco 


Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 
American Tobacco Company. 


Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 

Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 

Ever-Good Bakery, Haight & Fillmore. 

Foster’s Lunches. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Drread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission 

Market Street R. R. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair 
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BENDER’S : 
; The Family Shoe Store ; 
} 2412 Mission St., near Twentieth I 
? Packard ee Martha Washington } 
3 for M Shoes for Women 3 
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MARKET AT 4TH. SAN FRANCISCO 


POMPEI! MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 
Manufacturers of 
HIGH-GRADE GOODS 
Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 
Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 
2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 


Phone Mission 5744 
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N. H. HOWARD Phone MARKET 3697 


Sterling Auto Top Co. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 
633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 
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Dr. Wilson | 


CURES YOUR 
COFFEE 
TROUBLES 


38c--40c--45c--50c | 
2 Stores: Granada Market, Market St. bet. 3d & 4th se 


Factory: Mission St. bet. 7th & 8th 
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Now at 1261 Market aaa rere Nr. Hotel Whitcomb 


ED. JONES 
HARDWARE & TOOL CO. 


THE TOOL STORE 


TOOLS FOR ALL TRADES 
HARDWARE, ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Phones: Market 994, Market 995 


1261 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Near Eighth Street 
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CLEAN LIGHT AIRY 


FLOOR SPACE 
FOR RENT 


SUITABLE FOR 
LIGHT MANUFACTURING 
AND SALESROOM 


ALSO STORAGE SPACE IN 
BASEMENT 
APPLY 
W. N. BRUNT BUILDING 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
Cor. MINNA ST. NEAR MISSION 8ST. 
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WORKERS’ HEALTH. 

Proposals for basic health safeguards to protect 
workers against industrial accidents and diseases 
were entirely disregarded at the National In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Conference, called 
by the United States Secretary of Labor, in Wash- 
ington, July 14-16, according to a report just 
issued by the Workers’ Health Bureau. <A dele- 
gate from the bureau was present in the interests 
of its 160 affiliated labor organizations. More than 
200 attended the conference, of which the large 
majority were representatives of the big business 
interests of this country and state officials, with 
hardly more than a dozen representatives of or- 
ganized labor. 

At the opening session of the conference it was 
clear from the speech of United States Secretary 
of Labor Davis, that there would be no discussion 
of ways and means of actually preventing the need- 
less waste of workers’ lives in industry, but that 
the conference would deal with safety education, 
and minor questions which fail to strike at the 
root of the problem. In his keynote speech, Secre- 
tary Diavis stated that “the conference is limited 
to an educational program as that is all that is 
needed to reduce the wastage of life and limb, all 
that the government can undertake, and all that 
American industry needs to correct its faults.” 

Statistics were quoted proving that at least 
2,500,000 industrial accidents occur yearly, involv- 
ing a loss of over 225,000,000 working days and 
more than one billion dollars in wages—of these 
accidents about 35,000 are fatal. These figures do 
not include any injuries or deaths of workers in 
six states and the District of Columbia, where 
there are no compensation laws. They do not 
include the tens of thousands of workers who are 
the victims of occupational diseases in the danger- 
ous trades in this country, nor do they cover 
many trades such as railroad workers, longshore- 
men, seamen, or farm laborers. KEailure to discuss 
the control of occupational diseases caused by 
exposure to poisonous fumes and gases, pernicious 
dusts, excessive heat, dampness, and unsanitary 
working conditions, ignores the most urgent prob- 
lem before organized labor in all dangerous trades. 
Lead poisoning, benzol poisoning, industrial tuber- 
culosis, skin diseases, which are only some of the 
many occupational diseases, were not even con- 
sidered, nor was any mention made of adequate 
workmen’s compensation laws for the financial 
protection of workers, 

Safety education was urged because employers 
have found that it pays. It was stated that safety 
increases production, saves the payment of com- 
pensation claims and increases profits. As an ex- 
ample of this the United States Steel Corporation 
recently reported an investment of $4,000,000 in 
safety education work during ten years, and a 
return of more than $9,000,000. It was brought 
out that over 90 per cent of the employers of this 
country have not even adopted this “safety pro- 
gram,” yet in the face of this fact this national 
conference took no steps to force all employers 
to provide safeguards which will actually remove 
the hazards. As usual, the blame was shifted from 
the shoulders of the employers by saying that 75 
per cent of the accidents occurring in industry 
are due to the carelessness and ignorance of the 
workers. This is the excuse used by employers 
for advocating safety-first campaigns rather than 
basic measures to wipe out trade dangers. 

The entire conference was given to discussing 
the compiling of uniform accident statistics to keep 
records of the number of dead and maimed workers 
and for the establishment of safety museums where 
safety devices might be exhibited. In other words, 
the workers of this country gained nothing from 
this conference. 

Frank Morrison, secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor, placed the responsibility of 
the ghastly waste of workers’ lives squarely on 
the employers, and the state Legislatures. As an 
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instance of this he pointed out the criminal negli- 
gence and failure of the states and the employers 
to adopt rock dusting as a means of preventing 
coal dust explosions and a large percentage of the 
2500 miners’ deaths, occurring yearly, and this in 
spite of the fact that this safety measure has been 
advocated repeatedly by the United States Bureau 
of Mines. 

The representative of the Workers’ Health 
Bureau came to the conference with constructive 
Proposals to prevent industrial accidents and 
diseases. No opportunity was given to present 
these proposals before the body, although the 
bureau was invited to attend and promised the 
privilege of the floor. The bureau’s resolution 
embodying these proposals was buried in com- 
mittee, but was finally permitted to be read before 
the body. The Workers’ Health Bureau resolution 
proposed that the conference go on record in 
favor of: 

1. Congressional action to gain federal regula- 
tion and control of industrial hazards. 

2. The reduction of hours to a maximum of 40 
hours a week, with a further reduction of hours 
in extra hazardous industries. 

3. A uniform workmen’s compensation law for 
the United States as a relief measure to assure 
workers who are victims of industrial accidents 
or disease, the payment of full wages and the 
medical care for the entire period of disability 
as well as other necessary benefits. 

Already the national government has seen fit 
to protect human life from the dangers of impure 
food, harmful drugs, explosives, and so forth by 
providing national regulations to control their sale. 
Federal control of poisons and machinery danger- 
ous to workers’ health is necessary in order to 
call a halt on the present ruthless destruction of 
workers’ lives and do away with the present 
wasteful method of agitating for safeguards in 49 
Separate states. The control of occupational 
dangers by the national government is as vital 
an issue for organized labor as was the first 
workmen’s compensation law and the recognition 
of the principle of the eight-hour day. 

In line with its policy the National Industrial 
Accident Prevention Conference adopted two reso- 
lutions: the first thanked the Secretary of Labor 
for calling the conference, and the second provided 
for a uniform method for gathering statistics 

The conference was only another example of 
how little regard is paid by the employing interests 
of this country to the protection of health and 
lives of workers. It made no real progress in the 
direction of reducing or preventing the toll of 
occupational injuries and deaths occurring yearly. 
The lineup against labor was the same as in the 
Legislatures, and in the open shop campaigns. 
Organized workers must fight for the protection 
of their lives and health with the full power of 
their economic and _ political strength. The next 
step which the Workers’ Health Bureau advocates 
is the calling of a national conference by organized 
labor to work out an organization plan for gaining 
the basic health safeguards to which all workers 


are entitled as a protection against the dangers 
of their job. 
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Phone Hemlock 599 


The Hub Restaurant 


Nielsen Bros., Prop. | 
1680 HAIGHT STREET 
Market and Haight Streets 
Branch of 16th Street Restaurant 
3027 16th Street 
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Phone Kearny 1540 
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830 MARKET STREET 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building Second Floor 


Corner Ellis Street 
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Clever-Up Your Appearance 


eee 


—with a smart new Lundstrom or Stetson felt. 
If you want a becoming hat, be coming to 
ob 
Lad 


HAT COMPANY 


72 Market St. 1457 Fillmore St. 2640 Mission St. 
720 Market St. 26 Third St. 
1080 Market St. 167 Powell St. 
1435 Broadway, Oakland 
226 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 


3242 Mission St. 


UNION MADE SINCE 1884 : 
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FURNITURE CARPETS STOVES 
DRAPERIES BEDDING 
On the 
EASIEST TERMS H 
‘ 
EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 
1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 
We Give and Redeem American Trading | 
Stamps ! 
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“A BOND BETWEEN YOURSELF 
AND YOUR AMBITIONS”— 
A Savings Account 


You can begin to save here any time; NOW is 
the best time to do it. Ask for a Humboldt 


Ambition Bond—it will furnish you with good 
reasons for saving. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 
SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
783 Market Street, near Fourth 


San Francisce, California 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 
GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 


Sutter 6654 


e@ 

442 2nd St. 
e 
-<--<-4 


Everything for 
your home— 


ST ST., near STOCKTON. 
FAMOUS FOR EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


for all the credit 
you want. 
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SAN 
FRANCISCO'S 
UNION 
SHOE 
STORES 
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LE eS Fe LP tO BY 0 St Ot DO OA 


BACK to SCHOOL 


ARCHING orders go into effect Monday 
August 16th— The route is—“back to 
school.” Boys’ and Girls’ growing feet must 
be healthily protected with and by Good 
Shoes—Union Made Shoes! And parents’ 
pockets must be protected by fair prices. 


In other words - - - 


When Your Children Want Shoes 
See Us About It! 


Phibele G 


B.KATSCHINSKI 

825 MARKET ST. AND MISSION AT 22D 
SAN FRANCISCO 

525 Fourteenth Street 


MISSION STORE 
OPEN 
: SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 
Until 9:30 
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Brief Items of Interest 
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The following members of San Francisco unions 


passed away during the past week: Harry Hup- 
pert of the upholsterers, Bert G. Slocum of the 
railroad trainmen, Thomas H. Buchanan of the 


machinists, Daniel Connelly of the cemetery 


workers. 
The Brotherhood of Teamsters last week voted 
to donate $500 to the striking British Miners, and 


the Bakery Drivers, also a local of the inter- 
national, voted to contribute $100 to the same 


cause. 


Many of the unions have taken action and voted 
to participate the Labor Day in 
Jakland this year, but the Labor Day committee 
all to take at the 
possible date so that a report may be made indicat- 
ing the number that will participate in order to 


in celebration 


urges unions action earliest 


enable the Oakland organizations to make detailed 
arrangements. 


The the Trade Union 
Promotional League Monday evening before Car- 
penters’ Union No. 43, was largely attended and 


entertainment given by 


greatly enjoyed. Moving pictures and speaking 
were included in the program. W. G. Desepte, 


secretary of the league, emphasized the necessity 
of demanding the union label, card and button of 


the different organizations in order to insure 
stability and progress for all the unions. Similar 
affairs will be given from time to time before 


other unions. 


The San Francisco Labor Council has agreed to 
send two delegates to the convention of the State 
Federation of which Oakland 
September 20. 


Labor, opens in 


An active campaign to unionize all unorganized 
bakers is being vigorously conducted by Bakers’ 
Union No. 24, reports Business Agent P. H. 
Schweinfurth. The campaign is particularly 
directed at the “unfair” Latin bakers, he says. 
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After several months litigation the suit of 
Goldstone the United Garment 
Workers’ local has been dismissed in the Superior 
Court. 
to restrain a boycott, but was unsuccessful. The 
Garment Workers’ urge the support of the union 


label in purchasing all and 


Bros. 


The firm brought suit against the union 


garments wearing 
apparel, 

Acting City Auditor Harry Ingwer: 
that he had been advised by Edw: 


announced 
Moran, spe- 


cial counsel to the auditor, to h« up payment 
of pay increases demanded by six n employees 
of the Department of Elections a iuwo workers 
in the Board of Health, for which no provision 


was made in the city’s 1926-1927 budget. In order 
to bring the question of salaries into court for a 
formal decision, a test case was filed in the name 
of George L. Sharp, a deputy in Registrar Zeman- 
sky’s office, against Auditor Boyle for a writ of 
mandate to compel Boyle to pay Sharp an in- 
creased salary for July. The suit was set for a 
hearing before Superior Judge Ward on August 10. 


A nation-wide label campaign to promulgate the 
union label and house card will be instituted by 
the Union Label Trades Department of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor August 11 to September 
29. It is expected that the national campaign will 
stimulate the local drive now in progress. 


The newly organized Trade Union Promotion 
League of San Mateo is progressing with great 
rapidity, according to Secretary WW. G. Desepte of 
the local organization. Fifteen 
initiated last week, he reports. 


members were 

Business Agent John W. King of the Waiters’ 
Union has been wearing a smile that will not come 
off during the past few days because his wife 
presented him with a seven-pound son and _ heir 
last Monday morning. Both mother and child are 
doing well. 


EDUCATIONAL SHOW. 
The Trades Union Promotional League again 
demonstrated its ability to carry its message and 
purpose home to the trade unionists. 


Carpenters’ Union local 483, at its meeting of 
August 2nd, co-operated with the Trades Union 
Promotional League by adjourning their meeting 
as soon as possible in order that the league could 
give its educational, instructive and entertaining 
show. 

Field Secretary W. G. Desepte, with the co- 
operation of President J. R. Matheson, Vice- 
President Burton, and Delegate Sandstrom of the 
league, was able to give the members of Carpen- 
ters’ Union 483 an interesting entertainment. The 
program was as follows: Illustrated union label, 
card, and button talk by Brother W. G. Desepte; 
feature address by Hugh J. Glover; Jean Bright 
in character singing, Perry Johnson, artistic danc- 
ing, both assisted by Sydonia Irvine at the piano; 
Louis Baptiste, the roving ukulele player. This 
talent was furnished through the courtesy of Mr. 
Goodman of the Goodman Music and Gift Shop, 
426 Castro street. A motion picture entitled “Con- 
quest of the Forest,’ a very appropriate and in- 
structive picture obtained from the University of 
California’s Department of Visual Instruction, was 
shown through the courtesy of Brother N. 
who the 


Burton, 


loaned and his portable 


motion picture machine. 


use operated 


None be 


too much can said of the interesting 
and able address delivered by Brother Hugh J. 
Glover, international representative of the United 
Hatters of North America. It was an address 
that riveted the attention of some 350 members 


present throughout its entire delivery. 

What would a league meeting be without Mr. 
Finigan of the Axton Fisher Tobacco Company, 
manufacturers of the union-made Clown cigarette. 
That genial person as usual was “Johnny on the 
spot,” and not a person there can say that they 
never had a chance to smoke a Clown cigarette. 

The 


winning feature and consisted of overalls, shirts, 


awarding of the door prizes was also a 


neckties, hosiery, bric-a-brac, Clown 
“Mind the 


Backward,” books donated by Brother N, 


cigarettes, 


and the in Making” also “looking 


3urton. 
If the members of Carpenters’ Union 483 who 
were present and heard Brother Glover speak, saw 


and heard the illustrated union label, card, and 
button talk of Brother W. G. Desepte, and saw 
the motion picture to take home the ideas that 


the Trades Union Promotional League is trying 
to install in their minds organized labor would 
stand supreme, 

Field Secretary Desepte says that this feature 
show is gaining popularity and will co-operate 
with any union who can have an attendance of 


over a hundred members. Smaller unions can 
group together for a meeting. 
eee 
Mannishly-dressed Lady—“Did you catch any 


lish, little boy?” 

Country Boy—“‘No.” 

M. D. L.—‘No what?” 

Boy (gazing dubiously at her rig)—‘Durned if 
I know.”—Boston Transcript. 
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HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
CREDIT TO UNION MEN 


